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The  LAl'ID  POLICY  CIr.CULAR  is  issued  "by  the 
Division  of  Land  Utilization,  Resettlement  Administration, 
in  cooperation  v/ith  the  Division  of  Land  Economics  of  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.   Its  p-orpose  is  to  provide 
technical  information  in  the  field  of  land  economics  to 
assist  the  staff  of  the  Resettlement  Administration  and  its 
cooperating  agencies  and  groups  to  keep,  in  touch  with  current 
develepments  "bearing  upon  their  work.   Its  pages  will  serve 
as  a  clearing  house  for  information  concerning  local,  State, 
and  Federal  land-  planning  activities  and  research. 
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RECENT  ACT  PROVIDES  FUNDS 
EOR  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH 
MD   EXTEKSION  PROGRAI.'iS 


■  ■  ,  A  recent  Federal  act  "to  provide  for  research  into 
basic  laws  and  principles  relating  to  agriculture,  and  to 

■provide  for  the  further  development  of  cooperative  agricul- 
tural extension  work  and  the  more  comTolete  endoiAment  and 
support  of  land-grant  colleges",  Public  IJo.  182  (H.R.7160) 
was  approved  June  29. 

The  Act  is  divided  conveniently  into  two  sections,  one 
providing  research  and  one  extension  funds.   Title  I  (research) 
contains  sections  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  "conduct 
research  into  laws  and  principles  underlying  basic  problems  of 
agriculture  in  its  broadest  aspects,  research  rela.ting  to  the 
improvement  of  the  qality  of  and  the  development  of,  and  new 
and  extended  uses  and  markets  for,  agricultural  commodities 
and  by-products  and  manufacture  thereof;  and  research  relating 
to  the  consumption,  development  and  use  of  land  and  water  re- 
sources for  agricultural  purposes."   Research  authorized  under 
this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to  research  provided  for  under 
existing  law. 

Experiment  S t at ions  Aided 

The  Secretary  is  also  authorized  to  encourage  similar 
research  at  agricultural  experiment  stations  including  the 
States,  Territories,  and  Raerto  Rico. 

$1,000.000  for  First  Year 

For  the  research  under  this  title  there  will  be  appro- 
priated $1,000,000  for  the  first  fiscal  year,  and  for  each 
of  the  four  fiscal  years  thereafter  $1,000,000  more  than  the 
amount  authorized  for  the  year  preceding,  and  $5,000,000  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter.   Sums  so  appropriated  shall  be 
in  addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution  for  ap^^ropriations 
for  research  or  other  activities  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  experiment  stations,  and  money  so  appropriated  will 
be  available  for  the  purchase  and  rental  of  land,  and  equip- 
ment and  maintenance  of  buildings,  and  for  printing  and  dissem- 
inating results  of  the  research. 


Allocation  of  Funds 

Forty  percent  of  the  vrcras   appropriated  for  c.ny   fiscal 
year  shall  be  a-vailable  for  theSecretary  of  Agriculture  as  de- 
scribed under  Section  1  above,  "althouf;}!  not  more  than  2  percent 
may  be  used  for  administration.   These-  s^oms  shall  be  designated 
.  "Special  research  fund,  .Department  of  Agriculture",  and  none 
shall  be  used  for  pro3ecution  of  research  already  instituted,  or 
for  a2iy  new  research  -unless  approved  by  the  Secretary.   One-half 
of  thic  fund  shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for  establishing  and 
maintaining  research  laboratories  and  facilities  in  the  main 
agricultural  regions,  etc. 

Sixty  percent  of  the  appropriated  sums  shall  be  avail- 
able to  experiment  stations  (under  Section  2)   as  follows:' 

The  Secretary  shall  allot  (for  each  fiscal  yenr   for 
which  an  appropriation  is  mad.s)  to  Paerto  Rico  and  each  State  and 
territory  "an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount 
to  be  allotted  as  the  rural  population  of  Puerto  Rico  or  Stcte  or 
Territory  bears  to  the  rural  population  of  ^.11  the  States,  Territor- 
ies and  Puerto  Rico  as  determined  by  the  last  preceding  decennial 
census."   However,  no  allotment  or  payment  shall  be  made  for  r.r;y 
fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the  amount  viYAch   any  Territory,  State  or 
Puerto  Rico  makes  available  for  such  fiscal  year  out  of  its  own 
funds  for  research  and  facilities  therefor.   Should  any  State,  Ter- 
ritory or  Puerto  Rico  fail  to  make  available  in  any  fiscal  year  a 
G^jtia   eoual  to  thfe  total  ajnour:t  to  which  it  may  be  entitled,  the  Sec- 
retary may  withhold  such  amount,  and  allot  an  additional  amour.t 
not  to  exceed  20  percent  of  the  original  allotment  to  those  States, 
Territories  or  Puerto  Rico,  whicn  make  such  sujns  available.  These 
sums  v/ill  be  paid  in  quarterly  installments  each  fiscal  year. 

Extension  Activities  Aided 
(Title  II) 

In  order  to  develop  further  the  cooperative  extension  sys- 
tem for  cooperative  a.gri cultural  extension  work  betvjeen  the  t'lgri- 
cultural  colleges  in  the  several  States,  there  will  be  appropriated 
to  pay  erpv,nsos  of  cooperative  extension  work  in  agriculture  and 
home  rcononics  and  necessary  pri.iting  to  result,  $3,000,000  for  the 
first  fiscal  year,  and  $1,000,000  additional  each  fiscal  year   there- 
after, until  the  sun  of  $12,000,000  annually  has  been  reached,  this 
amount  to  continue  anmaall.v  thereafter. 

$980,000  of  this  su-r.  shall  bw  divided  equally  among  the 
several  States  and  Ttrritory  of  Ha"^aii,  the  remainder  shall  bo  r>aid 
to  the  several  States  and  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  tne  prooortion  that 
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the  farm  population  of  each  hears  tc  the  totcl  farra  population  of 
the  States  and  Territory  of  Hawaii.  Moreover,  the  States  and  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii  sh?:.ll  not  he  required  to  offset  the  allotments  of 
this  section,  and  the  suras  rn-ovided  are  in  addition  to  sums  other- 
wise appropriated,  though  they  are  availahle  only  if  the  State  and 
Territory  of  Hawaii  complies  each  fiscal  year  with  other  provisions 
for  offset  of  appropriations  for  agricultur.al  extension  work. 

A  third  provision  of  interest  appears  in  Section  22;  in 
order  to  orovide  for  the  more  cosuplete  endo\7nent  and  support  of 
the  colleges  in  the  States  and  Territory  of  Hawaii  entitled  to 
henefits  otherwise  provided  for,  there  will  he  apnropriated  annually 
for  each  fiscal  year  $960,000  to  oe  divided  equally  among  the  States 
and  Territory  of  Hawaii.   In  addi-oion  there  will  he  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  following  the  first  for  which  appropriation  is  mad.e 
$500,000  and  for  each  of  two  fiscal  years  thereafter  $500,000  more 
than  the  amount  authorized  to  "oz-.   appropriated  for  the  preceding  fis- 
cal year,  and  for  each  fiscal  yea:-   thereafter  $1,500,000  to  he  allot- 
ted and  paid  each  State  and  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  the  proportion 
which  total  population  of  each  3-:ate  or  Territory  of  Hawaii  hea,rs  to 
the  total  population  of  all  States  and  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
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WESTEHT  I  AM   ECONOMIC 
ASSOCIATION  IvIEETS  AT 
COEVALLIS 


A  considerahle  portion  of  the  program  of  theWestern  Farm 
Econonic  Association,  which  sret  at  Corvallis,  Oregon  August  13-14, 
vjas  devoted  this  year  to  planning,  and  to  land  prohlcms  and  their 
solution.  The  general  program  wan  as  follows; 

August  13  -  Belaticn  of  EcorcOraic  Sjaeor;/,  to  Present  ,Agri cultural 
rro^Tar.s  -  J.U,   Tinle7,  UrtlTersity  cf  Ciil  ifornia, 
Chaj.  man 

1.  Laissez-Jairo  iu   Theory  and  Practice 

George  M.  F^ternon,  University  of  Cslif'".i'nia 

2.  Evalu'itioa  of  r--"ose»,t  Agricultural  Progr-ans 

in  Terns  cf  Eco"'-.OTQic  Theory 

M»H»  Benedict,  -Jniversity  of  Califcrnia 
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General  Aspects  _of  Ee A-::;ional  Plannir^ 

1.  The  Place  of  Agricultural  Planning  in  Mtional 
Economy  -  J.IvI.  Tinley 

2.  Farn  Managenent  Approach  to  Pegional  Planning  - 
C.L.  Holzies,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

3.  Extension  Work  f>s  Belated  to  Eegional  Planning  - 
L.M.  Vaughan,  U.S.  Extensioii  Service 

Marketing  Agreements  -   E . P .  ]>anm e i e r ,  Ch a i rman 

1.  Marketing  Agreements  forPruits  and  Vegetables 
Produced  in  California  -  H.R.  Wellman,  University 
of  California 

2.  Sone  Experiences  with  Marketing  Atireernents  in 
Oregon  -  Paul  Car-oenter,  Oregon  Agricultural  College 

3.  Sone  Experiences  with  Marketing  Agreements  in 
?iiashington  -  E.P.  Buoneier,  State  College  of 
Washington 

Au^gust  14  -  Land  Planning  -  DaTid.  Weeks,  Chairman 

1.  The  Organization  of  Land-Use  Planning  in 

Oregon  -  A.S.  Eurrier,  Pesettleinent  Adainistraticn 

2.  G-eneral  Aspects  of   Land  Planning  -  David  Weeks, 
University  of  California 

3.  Federal  Program  of  Land-Use  and  Rehatilita-tion  - 
R.E.  Willard,  Eegional  Director,  Eesettlenent 
Administration 

4.  Land-Use  Planning,'  -  H.E.  Seloy,  Hesettlement 
Administration 

5.  Sural  Eehahilitation  Program  -  Leslie  S. 
Sorenson,  Resettlement  Administration 

6.  Objectives  and  Ti^-pes  of  Eivelopment  on  Submarginal 
Land  -  Earry  G.  Aoe,  Resettlement  Administration 

The  final  sessions  v/ere  concerned  with  the  subject  of 
"Production  Control"  -  the  progrfr.. ,  agricultural  trends,  and  pror^csed 
chtingcs  xii  programs. 
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PROJECTS  WILL  DEvIONSTEATE 
ECO^JOMIG  USE  01"  POOR  i'AFii 
L^ilTDS 


rf  the  $a2,000,QX'  recoi-icrdoc   oy  the  Advi-r^--  Or..rrX\ 'if* 

on  AlIotm:.ntr5   of  Ihe  Wjrks  Progr"-.  ;-'cr   tnu  use-  of  t?.«    pKSc-ttle'nent 
Adrd'^istration  in  purchasing  land,    $20,000,00i.   'vould  be  utilised 
to   c'irry  out  a  series   of  projects   t'"  demonstrate  how  poor  farm  land 
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can  "be  de-^eloped  for  Taluatle  econonic  purposes.   The  renaining 
$2,000,000  has  "been  tentatively  assigned  to  provide  lands  for 
resettlement  purposes. 

These  projects  v/ill  er.,rhasize  the  positive  use  of  poor 
lands  for  purposes  to  which  they  are  physically  and  economically 
su-ited.   All  land  acquired  under  this  program  has  some  puhlic  value, 
for  forestry,  watershed  protection,  recreation,  wildlife  protection, 
or  other  puhlic  purposes. 

That  such  projects  arc  necessary  is  evident.   The  ser- 
ious depletion  of  natural  resources  through  erosion,  the  cutting 
of  timber,  and  overgrazing  of  p;  ~  bure  lands  ha'"'6  made  it  imperative 
that  steps  "be  taken  to  carry  out;  the  type  of  conservation  work  which 
private  landowners  cannot  afford  to  undertake.   The  low  incomes  and 
unsatisfactory  living  standards  •':  f  farm  families  in  many  poor  land 
areas  necessitate  a  program  of  rehabilitation  to  enable  them  to 
achieve  economic  independence  on  a  higher  living  standard.   Local 
governments  have  been  financially  handicapped  by  the  frequent  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  roads,  schools,  and  other  public  services  in 
poor  farm  areas  which  provided  little  or  no  taxes  in  return.   The 
development  of  more  economic  methods  of  utilizing  land  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  solution  of  many  local  fiscal  problems  in  areas  v/here 
families  are  unable  to  make  a  living  through  farming. 
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NEED  FOR  STATE  FLAMING 
DESCRIBED  IN  REPORT 

That  Minnesota  has  come  of  age  and  is  approaching  a  period 
of  maturity,  and  is  "now  face  to  face  with  the  sober  and  thought- 
provoking  necessity  of  developing  a  way  of  life  for  a  mature  commun- 
ity" is  demonstrated  in  the  Report  of  the  Minnesota  State  Planning 
Board,  recently  released. 

This  Report  h^.z   been  pr-.-pared  jointly  by  the  Minnesota 
State  Planning  Board  appointed  by  tho  Governor,  of  which  Richard  E. 
Scnmmon  is  chairman,  raid  Mr.  P""   d  S.  Vaile,  the  Federal  Consultant 
serving  under  the  National  Rer  ■■  --es  Board.  Part  I  is  a  digest  and 
interpretation  of  the  findings  ci  thr  Board;  Part  II  a  series  of 
coLimittee  reports. 

Tto   auxiliary  projects  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Board  - 
one  a  county  road  mapping  project  involving  the  compilation  of  maps 
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from  data  taken  froia  of  filial  records;  one  the  preparation  of  an 
annotated  card  oatalcg"ae  of  infor.iiation  on  Minnesota  (natural  re- 
sources, people,  industries,  etc.),  a^i  it  is  urged  that  a  perpet- 
ual inventory  along  the  lines  already  star,ted  "by  the  Board  should 
be  continued. 

Proof  that  the  State  is  approachinp;  maturity,  emphasizing, 
therefore,  the  desirability  and  necessit.y  of  planning,  lies,  the 
authors  believe,  in  the  following  facts: 

1 .  Population 

Immigration  into  the  State  ceased  many  years  s-^o.      In  spite 
of  the  low  denL:ity  of  por)ul  =  tion,  there  are  many  e^^idences  that  Min- 
nesota ha.s  very  nearly  reached  the  maximum  population,  unless  some 
great  industrial  or  social  char.-Te  tf.kes  place.   The  population  is 
rapidly  attai;".in£  an  age  distribution  typical  of  m.ature  comimunitie? ; 
farm  population  has  not  increased  in  twenty  years,  r.nd  city  grovrth 
has  been  checked  because  industries  on  which  such  growth  depends  have 
reached  the  optimum  point.   In  the  cities,  the  desirable  residential 
areas  of  a  fe\Y  years  ago  have  become  the  slums  of  today.   Minnesota, 
therefore,  considering  the  above  points,  is  safe  in  relating  its 
■clans  to  a  period  of  slow  population  increase. 

2 .  Agriculture 

Agriculture  appears  to  have  repxhed  a  period  of  stability 
since  nearly  all  of  the  land  in  Minnesota  economically  adapted  to 
agriculture  is  now  in  farms,  and  has  been  for  the  past  20  yea.rs;  the 
index  of  the  total  quantity  of  16  major  faxn   products  sold  has, 
moreover,  fluctuated  but  little  during  the  past  decade. 

3.  Forestry 

Pri.neval  forests  have  largely  disappeared,  and  drought  has 
ruined  many  s'aelter  belts  and  v.-odlots.   Projects  ^ander  way  to  counter- 
act these  tendencies  should  bo  carried  to  completion.   The  condition 
of  the  forests  ro.ises  the  important  question  as  to  whether  large 
forest  areas  should  be  publicly  or  privately  owned.   Forms  of  taxation 
to  encourage  private  forestry  ownership  should  be  developed,  and  the 
matter  of  State  vs.  Federal  control  should  hax'e  consideration. 

4.  Industry 

The  Twin  Citiefe  and  I>aluth  have  developed  into  mature 
metropolitan  centers  with  the  State  raid  parts  of  surrounding  states 
as  the  hinterland;  have  de^-elopod  into  rrocessing  points  for  raw 
materials,  the  manufacture  of  some  articles  required  for  ccnsumption 
within  the  area,  and  have  also  developed  as  financial  centers.   Two 
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early   industries  ha^'-e    reached  qf  passed   theif  prlrae  -*   flour  milling 
and  lura"bering  ~-   all  facts    teridihg,    the   authors  believe,    to    show 
that  Minnesota  has    come    of  age. 

5.    Income  


There  has  "been  no  rapid  expansion  in  the  quantity  of  goods 
and  Services  produced  over  a  considerable  period  of  time  in  Minne- 
sota; the  distribution  of  income  has  been  more  nearly  uniform  than 
in  many  older,  more  highly  industrialized  sections  of  the  countt-y; 
the  State  apparently  has  not  reached  the  same  stage  of  concentration 
of  industrial  ownership  and  control  found  in  other  localities. 

6.-  Power  ' 

Minnesota  has  no  large  water  power  resources,  but  the  vast 
resources  of  peat  within  her  borders,  and  lignite  in  the  Dakotas 
provide  sources  of  fuel  for  power  production.   It  is  recommended 
that'  the  State  promote  experiments  to  develop  these  resources,  that 
a,  detailed  study,  of  power  resources  be  made,  and  that  the  promotion 
of  rural  electrification  be  undertaken,  and  that  needed  legislation 
be  fostered, 

7.  Transportation 

The  building  of  the  "railroad  plant"  in  Minnesota  has  been 
essentially  completed,  although  serious  problems  related  thereto 
still  exist  v/hich  should  be  studied.  Highways  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing the  stage  of  completeness  alreadj'-  reached  by  the  highways; 
recently  there  has  been  some  revival  of  interest  in  waterways.   In 
general,  however,  it  is  apTDarent  that  Minnesota  has  passed  the  youth- 
ful state  of  rapid  development,  and  the  problem  ahead  lies  in  using 
to  the  best  advantage  the  transportation  stracturc  already  built. 

The  Need  for  Planning  ,  ■ 

Each  of  the  above  changes  has  had  a  cause,  and  teaches  the 
_lesson  of  the  desirability  and  necessity  of  planning.   "The  problem 
of  the  next  few  decades  is,  therefort,"  the  Planning  Board  believes, 
"to  so  marshal  the  productive  forces  of  the  State  that  the  energies 
of  the  people  may  be  used  in  production  with  at  least  50  percent 
more  effectiveness  than  at  present.   Certainly,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  present  situation  to  suggest  an  attitude  of  defeatism.   Rather 
the  reverse,  for  progress  in  per  capita  production  and  the  attendant 
increase  in  standard  of  living  is  dependent  neither  on  increasing 
population  nor  the  discovery  of  natural  resources  not  already  made 
available  in  Minnesota.   The  demands  of  the  future  can  be  met  by  a 
.fuller  utilization  of  technical  processes,  human  skills,  and  organr- 
izing  ability  by  the  people  of  this  and  coming  generations." 

~  00  -   .  ■ 
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FURTHER  RADIO  DISCUSS  I  OlIS 
OF  LAND  PROBLEMS  AND 
ADJUSTMENT  OF  INTEEEST 


Northeastern  States 

The  problem  of  land  adjustnent  in  the  Northeastern  States 
and  the  withdrawal  there  of  fam  land  from  cultivation  is  no  acadenic 
issue,  according  to  A.W.  Manchester,  Regional  Director  Region  I, 
Resettlement  A^jninist ratio-.,  in  a  conservation  day  "broadcast  on  July  7. 
Such  land  withdra.wal  is  a  process  which  has  "been  going  on  for  cen- 
turies.  For  some  time  after  it  "began,  land  a"bandon[nent  in  some  sec- 
tions of  the  Northeast  was  offset  "by  land  clearing  in  others,  so  that 
there  was  no  loss  in  total  acreage.   Since  1880,  however,  the  decline 
has  "been  rapid.   In  that  year  the  Northeast  had  approximately  50 
million  o.cres  of  crop  land;  50  years  later,  in  1930,  the  50  million 
had  declined  to  39  million. 

The  principal  explanation  of  the  abandonment  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  railroed,  the  refrigerator  car,  and  other  improved 
methods  of  transportation  and  preservation  made  vast  new  n.reas  of 
easily  tilled  and  fertile  land  efficient  and  effective  contri'butors 
to  the  food  supply  of  eastern  cities  and  manufacturing  towns  formerly 
dependent  largely  upon  local  supplies. 

From  the.. human  standpoint  the  process  of  abandonment  is 
likely  to  "be  something  like  this;  the  unproductive  farm  yields  only  a 
meager  income.   The  children,  particularly  the  more  enterprising, 
look  for  opportunities  elsewhere.   Eventually  only  the  old  people  are 
left.   As  their  strength  wanes,  they  use  less  and  less  until  the  fields 
have  pretty  much  disappeared. 

Within  the  past  year  the  Federal  Government  has  cone  into 
the  picture  with  its  " suomarginal  land  program",  under  which  farms  too 
poor  to  support  farm  families  are  purchased,  stranded  occupants  aided 
where  necessary  in  reesta"blishing  themselves  under  more  favorahle 
economic  opportunities  elsewhere,  and  the  lands  reforested  or  devel- 
oped for  recreational  uses.   The  program  as  it ^ stands  at  present 
contemplates  the  purchase,  roughly,  of  one-half  million  acres  in  the 
eleven  Northeastern  States.   The  lands  will  "be  handled  in  a  way  v;hich 
will  adequately  protect  wa.ter  supplies  and  stream  flow,  will  assure 
the  needed  supplies  of  high  grade  tim"ber  for  local  industries,  pre- 
serve scenic  beauties,  provide  needed  recreational  facilities,  and 
adequately  protect  our  dwindling  wildlife.   The  present  program, 
modest  as  it  is  in  the  Northeast,  will  at  least  serve  to  test  the 
practicability  of  aiding  present  stranded  farm  populations  in  finding 
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a  solution  of  their  problem  through  resettlement  in  nearby,  more 
favored  locations,  and  it  will  provide  some  areas  which,  when  de- 
veloped for  their  new  uses,  will  be  of  great  value  to  the  conges- 
ted T^opulations  of  the  Northeast. 

Corn  Belt 

Until  recent  years  there  has  never  been  a  serious  question 
raised  with  rLf;ard  to  the  use  of  land  in  the  Corn  Belt,  observed 
E.A.  Norton,  Actin.^-  Regional  Director,  Resettlement  Administration, 
in  a  recent  broadcast.   The  people  who  settled  the  area  and  those  who 
now  inhabit  it  have  been  industrious,  enterprising,  and  entirely  pro- 
ducer-minded.  They  have  belie^^ed  that  the  operation  of  individual 
self-interest  through  private  land  ownership  would  bring  maximum 
production  of  wealth,  sound  methods  of  land  utilization,  and  a  whole- 
some country  life.   This  philosop'ay  was  based  largely  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  naturpl  resources  of  the  region  were  everlasting. 
Am-ole  evidence  already  exists  of  the  unsoundness  of  this  assumption. 

The  reason  why  the  Corn  Belt  has  been  among  the  last  of 
the  great  agricultural  producing  regions  of  the  country  to  show  a 
need  for  adjustment  in  Land  use  and  management  lies  in  the  existence 
of  favorable  crop  ■:)roduction  factors,  adequate  transportation,  mar- 
kets close  at  hand,  and  a  great  wealth  of  natural  resource  in  the 
soil.  V/ithin  the  last  twenty  years  n-omerous  farms  scattered  over 
the  entire  Corn  Belt  and  located  on  land  which  maintained  a  rela- 
tively high  level  of  production  during  the  early  period  of  its  use 
have  failed  to  produce  an  income  sufficient  to  carry  them. 

There  are  two  distinct  problems  in  the  development  of  a 
land  program  for  the  Corn  Belt.   They  apply  to  different  classes  of 
land.   The  first  problem  is  th^t  of  obtaining  the  ador)tion  of  a 
so'und  management  program  on  the  fertile  or  supermarginal  lands  which 
will  maintain  and  control  production,  and  insure  the  durability  and 
permanency  of  the  land.  Much  has  already  been  done  to  attack  this 
problem  through  exioerimentation,  demonstration  and  extension.   The 
second  problem  is  to  secure  the  transfer  of  lands  from  uses  to  which 
they  are  not  well  adapted  to  uses  more  conducive  to  the  general  wel- 
fare.  Such  land  includes  tliat  of  low  productive  capacity,  and  that 
physically  h?u-.di capped,  much  of  which  should  never  have  been  broken 
for  cultivR.ti ?n.  Tax  delinquency,  land  abandonment,  and  the  loss  of 
enough  revenue  to  threaten  the  existence  of  local  government  are  real 
questions  in  areas  where  much  of  this  land  exists. 

Programs  have  already  been  initiated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  by  some  of  the  States  to  make  adjustments  in  the  use  of 
this  land.   Abandoned  and  cut-over  land  has  been  purchased  for  the 
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purpose  of  reforestation.   This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 

out  thSoB  purchase  prOf^rams  have  hardly  nade  a  dent  in  the  prohleo 

as  yet,  and  have  not  reached  all  the  distressed  areas.  Man,  through 
oGcupency  .and  development,  is  lar^^ely  responsilDle  for  creating  the 

problems  in  land  use  and  adjustment  in  the  Corn  Belt.  He  can  and 

will  build  a  land  policy  xvhich  will  bring  the  physical  reso^orces 

in  harmony  with  their  environment,  and  develop  them  to  their  highest 
economic  and  social  use. 

The  Land  Utilization  Program 

The  general  land  utilization  program  of  the  Resettlemer>t 
Ac!ministration  was  described  in  a  radio  talk  by  C.?.  Clary'ton, 
Project  Planning  and  Control  Section,  Resettlement  Administration, 
on  the  conservation  day  period  broadcast,  July  IS. 

The  first  and  most  imr)ortant  resource  of  every  nation,  is, 
Mr.  Clayton  believes,  the  people  vho  compose  it.   The  comriosition, 
characteristics,  and  distribution  of  tlie  country's  population  con- 
stitute the  primary  foundation  of  its  prosperity.   The  second  basic 
resource  of  a  nation  is  land.   It  is  precisely  this  simple  fact  that 
our  human  resources  and  our  land  resources  are  being  seriously  mis- 
used which  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  program  of 
land  utilization. 

For  a  while  it  seems  feasible,  where  a  country  is  large 
and  endowed  with,  resources  as  is  ours  >to  ignore  situations  wherein 
laiid  and  people  are  subjected  to  deterioration  and  ruin,  but  we  are 
beginning  to  see  that  the  cost  of  neglecting  problems  of  this  sort 
must  be  far  greater  than  the  relatively  small  expenditure  necessarj^ 
to  correct  these  situations.   The  need  for  action  and  adjustment  is 
clear.   A  land  utilization  prcgrsn  should  be,  at  first,  experimental 
or  demons trational  in  character.   vTe  need  to  learn  v,'hat  adjustments 
can  be  made,  what  effect  the-'-  will  have,  their  benefits  and  disad- 
vantages.  We  need  to  explore  the  relation  of  adjustments  in  the  use 
of  land  to  adjustments  in  taxation,  adjustments  in  legislation  gov- 
erning the  use  of  land  for  various  purposes,  and  so  on. 

Further,  we  must  recognize  that  a  program  of  land  utiliza- 
tion to  be  effective  must  be  a  long-time  program.  Under  the  projec- 
ted program  of  land  utilization  there  I'lave  been  established  more 
than  two  hundred  fifty  projects  embracing  nearly  every  State  on 
which  at  least  preliminary  investigational  work  has  been  undertaken. 
In  connection  vi'ith  these  i^rojects,  it  is  proposed  that  the  Federal 
Government  acouire  a  considerable  acreage  of  land  with  a  view  to 
devoting  this  land  to  uses  for  which  the  land  is  bt-st  fitted,  and 
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at  the  saiae  time  assisting  the  fc'iuilies  occup/ing  these  lands  to 
find  "bettor  locatior-s.   In  short,  the  projects  are  designed  to 
correct  misuse  of  our  two  major  resources;   the  aim  is  to  restore 
the  land  and  the  people. 
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UPPER  MO  IDNGAHSLA  VALT,EY 
REPORT  Pj:LEASED 


This  is  a  sumnary  report  of  the  Committee  of  three  - 
Oscar  L.  Chapman,  Depextment  of  Interior,  J.E,  Carter,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  Richardson  Saunders,  Department  of  Labor  - 
appointed  by  the  President  to  cooperate  with  the  Upper  Monongahela 
Planning  Council  in  investigating  the  -oroject  of  joint  Federal- 
local  planning  for  the  rehabilitation  anc?  development  of  the  Upper 
Monongahela  Valley,  West  Virginia.   The  committee  has  studied  mat- 
erial and  human  resources  of  the  region;  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions; economic  and  social  objectives  in  a  program  of  rehabilita- 
tion and  development;  and  has  proposed  procedure  for  private-local- 
State-Federal  cooperation  in  puttin^j  such  a  program  into  effect.  ■ 

Summary  of  Pindings 

Ten  counties  in  rugged  northern  V/est  Virginia  (Barbour, 
Harrison,  Lewis,  Marion,  Monongalia,  Prt  ston,  Randolph,  Tp.ylor, 
Tucker,  and  Upshur)  in  the  area  known  as  the  Allegheny  plateau  and 
the  Allegheny  highlands  were  selected  for  study. 

Fo-pulation 

In  this  area  340,000  people,  one-fifth  of  the  total  of  the 
State,  reside  concentrated  largely  in  or  near  the  valleys  formed  by 
the  princiiDal  streams.   Seventy  percent  of  the  population  is  classed 
as  "rural";  44  percent  is  "rural  non-f.;3,rm" ,  dependent  for  the  most 
part  upon  mining  for  a  livelihood.   Per  thousand  of  po^oulation  the 
Valley  has  about  one-eighth  fewer  workers  in  the  productive  age 
group  (25-44  years)  than  the  average  for  the  United  States,  and  fam- 
ilies here  are  12.4  nercent  larger  than  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
Agriculture  and  mining  account  each  for  one-fifth  of  the  gainfully 
occupied  of  the  area. 

One-sixth  more  native-born  whites  per  thousand  persons  are 
recorded  in  this  area,  than  in  the  na.ticn.   Foreign  born  white  and 
negro  groups  reside  largel-^^  in  the  thrc^e  mining  counties.  t 
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V/ealth 


The  nedian  rrilue  of  ov:ned  non-farn  hones  and  niedia.n 
monthly  rentals  are  vju-ch   lesi^  in  the  Valley  than  in  the  United 
States.   In  1930  the  average  value  per  farm  of  all  farm  r)Vor)eTty 
in  this  area  was  $5,502  a.s  against  the  averrage  for  the  United 
States  of  $9,103.   Se^-enty-f ive  out  of  every  100  houses  used 
kei-osene  or  ga.soline  Ipmps. 


In  1930  the  ratio  of  debt  to  value  of  mortgaged  farms 
in  the  Valley  was  22.5  percent  less  then  in  the  Nation.   Thirty- 
six  percent  of  the  farm  land  and  55  percent  of  the  numher  of  farms 
were  tax  delinquent  in  1932;  the  average  si%e  of  tax  delinquent 
farm  was  75  acres. 


Industries 

The  peak  of  mine  employ:aent  occurred  in  the  Valley  in 
1923.   Since  1927  such  employment  has  decreased  very  rapidly.   Since 
1919  the  decrecase  in  number  of  manufacturing  v/age  earners  has  been 
relatively  greater  than  in  the  United  States  at  ln,rge.   In  1929  the 
average  amount  of  retail  sales  per  inliabitant  in  the  Valley  was  $253 
as  against  §400  for  the  ITa.tion. 

Resources 

Coal,  oil,  na.tural  gas,  limestone,  clav,  building  stone, 
sand  and  gravel  are  the  principal  mineral  resources  of  the  area. 
ViTater  pov/er  development  in  large  quantities  is  feasible.   Several 
schemes  for  power  development  have  been  suggested.   Flood  control 
also  is  necessary. 

The  area  contains  much  rough,  stony  land  suitable  for 
forests  and  grazing,  and  also  some  best  suitev"!  for  genera.1  farming 
and  gra,z;ing.   Because  of  predor.inati ng  soil  and  topogra.phy,  56  per- 
cent of  the  total  land  area  is  potential  forest  land. 

Social  Conditions 

'  Per  thousand  gainful  v/orkers  in  April  1930,  there  were 
l/l3  more  iinemployed  persons  in  this  area  than  in  the  country  as  a 
whole.   Three-fifths  of  the  total  families  in  the  area  on  relief 
rolls  live  in  the  tiiree  mining  counties. 

Ninety-tv.'o  "stranc'ed"  communities  exist  in  the  area:  19 
are  considered  to  be  permanently  strandtd;  25  aoimrently  permanently 
stranded;  36  are  partially  stranded;  and  11  temaorarily  stranded. 
Of  these,  62  are  dependent  on  mining;  23  on  lumbering. 
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Re  c  ornnendat  ions 

The  connittec-5  has  raade  several  suggestions  for  iaproving 
sociul  ■'-.nd  econouic  conditions  iv.   the  Valley: 

1.  The  estahlishinent  of  nev/  ir.dus^tries,  utilizing  locally  produced 
raw  naterials  so  as  to  conserve  a  larger  proportion  of  the  value 
added  "by  manufacture,  such  inthastriv^s  to  "be  financed,  as  far  as 
possible  by  local  capital;  to  "be  diversified  and  organized  to 
take  advci.nta.ge  of  natural  resources  of  the  area.   Development  of 
snail  unit  (handicraft)  industi'ies.   Establishment  of  cooperative 
marketing  associations  to  marlret  the  handicraft  products. 

2.  Development  cf  a  recreational  area  similar  to  Hew  York's  Adiron- 
dack State  Park  to  attract  out-of-state  patronage;  stream  purifi- 
cation; d.evelopment  of  artificial  lakes,  etc.,  as  part  of  povrer 
and.  floods  control  policy. 

3.  Removal  of  miners  andi.  their  frjiiilies  from  congested  coal  camps  to 
small  f<arm  homesteads  easily  accessible  to  the  mines.   The  reset- 
tlement on  farm  or  forest-fp.rm  homesteads  :"^f  deserving  farmers 
and  their  fc?milies  nov   occupying  subi-iarginal  farms. 

4.  Establishment  of  a  d^efir.ite  educational  program  for  the  area 
stressing  vocational  and  self-help  education  for  children  and. 
ad.ults;  development  of  an  understanding  among  all  classes  of 
advantages  and  limitations  of  the  area. 

5.  As  a  yardstick  v/ith  which  to  r.easure  ability  and.  inclination  of 
private  capital  to  benefit  the  region  socially  and  indLUstrially, 
the  comm.ittee  e.ncourages  the  utilization  of  existing  resources 
and  the  development  of  potential  resources  by  private  utility 
interests.   Should  private  ca.pita.1  fail  to  avail  itself  of  op- 
portunities, pr.bl:c  authority  should  act. 

6.  Establishx.ient  of  a.ge:icios  and  small  a.dministra.tive  pep,<?onnel  to 
demonstrate::  technique  of  regi.^nal  "s-jlrnnin^;  through  .maximum  util- 
ization of  local  and  private  initiative  and  resources,  an':",  through 
coordina^tion  of  ?federal,  State,  Icc^l  and  pri\'atC'  projects  and 
activities. 

Dissenting  Reioort  Submitted. 

Mr.  Oscar  L.  Chapman,  chairmaji  of  the  coLLmittee,  dissented 
with  reconmendetion  (5)  above,  concerning  devclojjiment  of  public 
utilities  by  private  interests. 
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"It  is",  Mr.  ChapTnan  stated,  "my  sincere  "belief  that  the 
security,  happiness,  and  ,<^eneral  welfare  of  the  greatest  niiia'ber  of 
people  in  the  Upi:>er  Ivlononr^ahela  Vnlley  can  "best  he  ohtained  through 
public  ownership  n.nd^   operation  of  the  utilities  of  this  area,  coal 
as  well  as  h^/droelectric  power.   Past  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  the  forces  of  private  utility  development  have  shown  little 
disposition  to  work  for  the  general  good  of  the  people  living  in 
this  region.   In  consequence,  it  is  my  judgment  that  only  hy  puhlic 
ownership  and  operation  of  utilities  can  this  area,  in  the  long 
r-an,  "be  "benefitted,  socially  as  well  as  industrially." 
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PEODUCTlOil  TREiraS    IrT  3EL3CTSD  Rill'IG-S  LIVESTOCK 
P.HCDTJCING  STATES  1900   to  Da.TE 

By 

W.W.  Wilcox 
Division  of  Land  Utilization 
Resettlement  Administration 


The  present  abundance  of  agricultural  products  and  produc- 
ing facilities,  it  is  "believed,  will  gradually  disappear  as  a  result 
of  the  increasing  demand  from  a  larger  domestic  population.   In  the 
irterim,  land  is  being  and. will  continue  to  be  retired  from  crop  pro- 
duction, both  with  r--nd  without  governmental  suoervisinn.   In  general 
it  is  the  land  which  is  marginal  for  crop  production  which  is  being 
permanently  or  semi-permanently  retired.   Is  it  probable  that  this 
marginal  crop  land  will  be  desired  for  pasture  in  the  future? 

A  consideration  of  the  trends  in  livestock  numbers  and  feed 
production  in  tne  rrnge  livestock  region,  and  the  nature  of  the  phys- 
ical resources  of  the  range,  provides  a.  part  of  the  basis  for  the 
answer. 

Since  any  attemnt  to  nppraise  the  relative  demand  f or ' land 
for  pasture  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States  must,  ajnong  other 
things,  include  an  analysis  of  probable  ra.nge  livestock  production, 
data  on  trends  a.re  here  presented  for  each  of  the  States  of  Wyoming, 
Montana.,  and  Texas.   Similar  data  have  been  combined  for  the  three 
States  -  Ari::ona,  ITew  Mexico,  o,nd  Nevada, 

Over  one-half  of  the  sheep  and  more  than  one-third  of  the 
cattle  in  the  United  States  are  found  in  the  range  livestock  regions 
of  the  Great  Plains  and  Western  States.   The  number  of  livestock 
produced  in  these  regions,  and  changes  in  their  production  are  of 
vital  importance,  not  only  to  the  ranchers,  but  to  the  farmers  in 
other  agricultural  regions.   Trends  in  livestock  production  in  these 
regions  may  be  expected  to  have  an  important  influence  on  beef 
cattle  and  sheep  productioi.  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States  in 
the  future-  as  they  have  had  in  the  past.   In  particular,  the  compet- 
itive position  of  beef  cattle  and  sheep  production  with  othtr  systems 
of  farming,  such  as  dairy  in,-  and  pork  production  in  the  Corn  Belt  and 
general  farming  regions,  will  be  influenced  largely  by  the  vol^ome  of 
range  li-estock  mark&ted. 
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Source  and  Limitations  of  Livestock  Data 

The  Eureau  of  Arrricultural  Economics  has  recently  revised 
its  series  of  "Numbers  of  Livestock  on  Farms  and  Ranches  on  Jan- 
uary 1"  in  the'Western  States.   These  data  are  available  only  on  a 
State  basis.   In  viev;  of  the  limitations  in  availability  of  data  for 
parts  of  States,  it  seemed  advisp.bie  to  limit  the  study  to  certain 
States  in  which  the  range  livestock  industry  was  particularly  impor- 
tant.  The  total  number  of  roughage-consuming  animal  units  was  com- 
puted by  adding  to  the  total  number  of  cattle  and  horses  one-fifth 
the  number  of  sheep. 

Changing  Character  of  the  Industry 

Ihiring  the  period  1900-1935,  there  has  been  a  marked  shift 
in  the  character  of  the  range  livestock  industry.   In  the  early  jrears 
many  of  the  cattle  \rere  kept  on  the  rangt  until  they  were  three  and 
four  years  old.   Now  a  number  of  the  ranchers  sell  their  stock  as 
calves  at  weaning  timi,  and  most  of  them  sell  their  stock  when  much 
370unger  than  was  formerly  the  Ccase.   This  shift  to  the  production  of 
younger  stock  probably  means  more  pounds  of  beef  marketed  for  each 
animal  unit  on  hand  in  January,  and  perhaps  moi'e  beef  per  acre  of 
land  grazed.   The  qu.antitative  effect  of  this  shift  has  not  been 
adequately  analyzed.   It  appears,  however,  tlat  the  grazing  load  on 
the  range  remains  in  about  the  sai.ie  relation  to  the  number  of  an- 
imals on  hand  Januarv  1  as  in  the  earlier  years. 

) 

Changes  in  the  character  of  the  sheep  and  wool  industry 
have  been  even  more  pronounced.   In  the  early  years  wool  production 
received  major  emphasis.   A  large  proportion  of  the  flock  on  hand 
January  1  was  made  u"o  of  wethers,  one  year  old  or  over,  kept  for 
their  Tv^ooI  "nroduction.   Through  tne  years  there  has  been  a  gradual 
shift  to  more  emphasis  on  lamb  production  until  now  sheep-  on  farms 
and  ranches  in  January  are  almost  without  exception  the  breeding 
flock.   The  lambs  come  relatively  early  in  the  spring,  and  move  to 
market  or  to  the  feed  lot  in  the  late  summer  and  fall.   Obviously, 
meat  production  has  been  increased  by  this  change,  and  it  appears 
that  the  grazing  load  on  the  range  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
sheep  on  hand  in  January  may  be  heavier  by  around  10  percent  than 
it  was  in  the  earlier  yearr. 

Animal  units  grazed  on  the  national  forests  are  the 
number  for  which  permits  were  issued,  and  include  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  as  reported  by  the  Forest  Service.   Five  sheep  were  con- 
sidered the  animal  unit  in  combining  the  data.   (Forest  grazing 
permits  are  based  on  mature  stock  with  no  fee  charged  for  suckling 
lambs,  calves,  or  colts.)  Many  of  the  forest  ranges  are  used  for 
summer  sheep  pasture.   The  shift  to  a  higher  proportion  of  lambs 
in  relation  to  mature  sheep  has  been  a  factor  in  the  reduction  of 
numbers  of  mature  sheep  permitted  on  the  forest  ranges. 
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Data  are  not  avaiJ.ablo  on  the  wei.cht,  finish,  and. 
quality  of  the  stock  produc^^d  en  the  range,  althougji  the  consensus 
of  ox^inioin  seans  to  "be  that  quality  has  l)een  gradually  improved 
through  the  introduction  of  pure  hred  and  improved  sires. 

Interstate  movements  of  stock  could  not  he  checked;  in  the 
States  selected  it  ^vas  oelieveci  to  he  of  minor  significance  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  numher  inthe  State. 

Rainfall  Data 


Annual  rainfall  data  were  compiled  from  the  reports  of 
the  Weather  Bureaju.   Stations  having  continuous  records  from  1900 
to  da,te  were  selected  in  the  various  sections  of  the  States,  and  the 
data  comhined  in  order  to  have  a  representative  picture  of  cha,nges 
in  the  annual  rainfall  in  the  Stp.te  as  a  whole.   The  stations  selec- 
ted in  each  State  are  given  in  a  note  accompanying  the  figures. 

Source  and  Limitations  of  Crop  Feed  Data 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  recently  com- 
pleted a  revision  of  its  annual  estiriates  of  acreage  and  produc- 
tion of  the  important  crops.   These  data  were  used.   The  toted 
production  of  corn,  cats,  oarle^'-,  tame  and  wild  hay  were  converted 
to  a  feed,  unit  basis,  a  pound  of  grain  or  two  pounds  of  hay  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  such  a  unit. 

Feed  units  a.vailahle  for  the  roughage-consuming  animals 
were  computed  bv  d.educting  from  the  total  feed  produced-  a  quantity 
sufficient  to  feed  the  hogs  and  chickens  in  the  State.   Feed 
consumption  of  the  hogs  and  chickens  was  estimated  hy  allowing 
1,000  feed  units  for  each  hog  on  hand  in  January,  and  50  feed  units 
for  each  chicken.   Straight  line  interpolation  "between  census  years 
was  used  i^'or  the  years  previous  to  the  aoTieavince  of  the  annual 
estimates  of  hogs  and  chickens  on  farms  mads  by  t"'ie  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.   In  some  yepxs   the  quantity  of  grain  produced 
in  the  southwestern  States  wa,s  insuf f ici-::;nt  to  provide  the  full 
1,000  feed  units  per  hog  and  50  feed  units  per  chicken.   In  such 
cases  only  the  total  grain  -produced  wxz   allocated  to  the  hogs  and 
chickens. 

Feed  units  a^'-ailable  from,  crops  produced  is  but  a  rough 
indication  of  the  £m:ount  cf  feed  fed  in  any  one  year.   Inventories 
of  feed  are  ca„rried  over  from  one  yeai-  to  another,  some  feed  is 
shipped  into  the  State  and  other  feed  is  shipped  out.   In  recent 
years  shipments  of  cottonseed  cake  into  the  range  livestock  areas 
has  been  increasing.   Feed  available  in  the  form  of  beet  pulp  was 
not  considered.   Dairy  cows  and  lombs  in  feed  lots  get  a  large 
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proportion  of  the  Deit  pulp  vrhioh  is  fed  iocp.lly.   Although  dairying 
and  the  feed  lot  fatten! ii^;  of  lambs  a,nd  cattle  has  bet-n  increasing, 
particularly  since  1920,  no  deductions  have  "been  ;aade  for  the  feed 
so  used.   The  percentage  cf  total  feed  used  for  such  enterprises  is 
small,  and  is  pro'babl""''  offset  ty  feed  shipments  into  the  range 
a,reas.   Another  reason  for  neglecting  "beet  pul"n  wasi  the  fact  that 
an  unknown  pro-oortion  of  it  is  shipped  out  of  the  State. 

Feed  produced  on  iir.prover'.  pastures,  especially  *Dn  irriga- 
ted jnstures,  has  "been  used  to  sur)"'Aeiaent  the  rrnge  forage  and  crop 
feed.   Although  it  is  questionahlo  how  much  more  lorcage  is  produced 
on  the  unirrigated  pasture  land  after  it  has  been  enclosed  in  farms 
than  when  it  wa^  unenclosed,  there  is  probahly  some  increase  due  to 
management.   Irrigated  pastures,  iicwever,  produce  mariy  times  as  much 
feed  as  range  lands;  hence  an  increased  acreage  of  irrigated  pasture 
would  he  equivalent  to  increased  cror)  production  in  supplementing 
the  range  forage.   Statistics  on  irrigated  land^in  crops  a.re  not 
available  for  1900.   Beginning  in  1910  the  census  gives  acreage  ir- 
riga.ted  and  acreage  of  crops  irrigated.   It  is  pointed  out  in  the 
census  report  that  the  data  on  acreage  of  cro-os  irrigated-  is  somev7hat 
incomplete.   This  probably  accounts  for  the  fact  that  irrigated  pas- 
tures appear  to  have  decreased  by  over  50  percent  between  1910  and 
1950.   (For  the  Statet:'  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  Arizona,  Nevada,  and 
New  Mexico,  acreage  irrigated  less  acreage  of  crops  irrigated  was 
over  2  million  in  1910,  and  less  T.han  1  million  in  1930.)   In  any 
event  it  appears  that  an3^  increase  in  the  acreage  of  irrigated  pas- 
ture between  1900  and  1930  would  account  for  but  a  negligible  pro- 
portion of  the  feed  reqairenents  of  the  7^  million  animal  units  on 
hand  in  these  States  in  Janucrj-  1930. 

Trends  in  States 

Montana 

In  order  that  all  the  data  might  be  presented  in  graphic 
form  on  a,  comparable  scale,  the  two  series  of  rougha.ge- consuming 
animal  units,  those  permitted  to  graze  on  national  forests  and 
total  numbers  in  the  State,  were  converted  to  a  percentage  basis, 
using  1910-1914  as  the  base  period.   Annual  rainfall  data  were  sim- 
ilarly reduced,  to  a  ]3ercentage  form.   Data  on  feed  units  available 
per  rougha.ge- consuming  animal  unit  from  feed  crops  were  changed  to  a 
percentage  series  by  dividing  by  the  estimated  total  feed  require- 
ments of  a  roughage- consuming  animal  unit.   It  was  estii.Kated  that 
an  animal  unit  would  require  4,000  feed  units  in  a  12-month  period. 
Crop  land  was  oxnressed  as  a  i^ercentage  of  the  total  land  area  of 
the  State  less  land  in  jiarks.   By  throwing  a.ll  these  series  into  the 
percentage  form,  it  is  possible  to  make  direct  com"oarisons  of  tneir 
annual  fluctuations  as  well  as  of  their  trends. 
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Figure  1.  Changes  in  the  total  miraber  of  range  livestock  in  the  State  ap- 
pear to  have  only  an  indirect  relation  to  variations  in  rainfall  and 
crop  feed  produced,  except  in  the  extremely  dry  years.  Complete  records 
of  the  number  of  livestock  permitted  to  graze  national  forests  have  been 
kept  since  1910.  Changes  in  the  net  area  of  the  national  forests  in 
Montana  have  "been  negligible  since  1913.  The  annual  rainfall  data  are 
an  average  of  the  observations  at  the  following  stations:  Miles  City, 
Red  Lodge,  Agricultural  College,  Dillon,  Helena,  Utica,  Butte,  Kalispell, 
Havre,  Great  Falls,  Popular,  and  Springbrook.  For  an  explanation  of  the 
terms  and  the  treatment  of  the  data,  see  the  text. 


The  tern  "livestock"  --vill  be  used  to  take  the  place  of 
the  longer  phrp.se,  "rouehage-consuraing  animal  units"  in  the  halance 
of  the  discussion.   It  v.dll  he  noted  from  Fig^are  1  that  in  1900 
livestock  numbers  in  Montana  v/ere  at  their  low  point  for  the  36-year 
period.  They  reached  a  minor  peak  in  1903,  and  declined  more  or  less 
steadily  from  then  until  1914,   From  1914  to  1919  livestock  numbers 
increased  in  Montana  by  27  percent.  By  1927  they  were  back  approx- 
imately to  their  1914  level.   Livestock  numbers  again  increased  by 
21  percent  from  1927  fo  1934,  but  dropped  17  percent  in  the  year 
1954  so  that  estimated  numbers  en  hand  January  1,  1935  are  very 
close  to  what  they  were  in  the  low  years,  1901,  1911-1914,  1921, 
1927,  and  1928. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  a  secular  decline  in  niimbers. 
Neither  is  there  an-^  evidence  of  a.  very  close  relation  between  the 
annual  changes  in  nur.ibers  and  rainfall,  although  during  several 
years  severe  drought  was  accompanied  bv  a  liqaidation  of  livestock. 
The  drought  of  1919,  for  example,  was  associated  with  a  16  percent 
decrease  in  livestock  nvjnbers.   In  general,  however,  livestock 
numbers  increased  and  decreased  alternately  for  several  years  in 
succession,  indicating  an  interrelationship  with  livestock  prices. 

It  is  apparent  tha,t  the  Forest  Service  permitted  numbers 
of  livestock  grazed  on  the  national  forests  to  increase  faster  than 
they  increased  in  the  State  as  a  whole  from  1910  to  1919.   The  large 
numbers  of  animals  grazed  on  national  forests  during  the  War  period 
was  the  result  of  a  national  policy  to  increase  food  production,  and 
was  carried  out  against  the  better  judgment  of  some  Forest  Service 
officials.   Following  the  ^SJTar  they  decreased  the  numbers  permitted 
on  the  national  forests  eve^  more  dra.stically  than  numbers  in  the 
State  as  a  whole  declined.   Since  1925  numbers  permitted  on  the 
national  forests  in  Montana  have  been  smaller  by  sex-eral  percent  than 
they  .were  in  the  pre-war  period. 

Rainfall  in  Montana  is  subject  to  wide  annual  variations. 
Periods  of  several  years  duration,  such  as  1900-1905,  having  an 
annual  rainfall  of  70  to  94  percent  of  the  1910  to  1914  average 
were,  followed  by  several  years  such  as  1906-1909,  with  rainfall 
varying  from  106  to  130  percent.   Considering  tne  period  1900-1934 
as  a  whole,  there  appears  to  be  very  little  evidence  of  a  secular 
trend.   If,  however,  1906  is  taken  as  the  starting  point,  a  declin- 
ing trend  is  evidenced  from  1906  to  1934.   In  general,  the  period 
1905  to  1916  was  characterized  as  a  whole  by  more  rainfall  than  for 
any  other  10-year  period.   Likewise  the  period  1928-1934  was  char- 
acterized by  less  rainfall  than  for  any  other  seven-year  period. 
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i'eed  available  fron  crops  raised  shows  an  upward  sec- 
ular trend.   Years  of  drought  and  of  unusually  heavy  rainfall 
cause  the  annual  data  to  fluctuate  from  the  line  of  trend.   It 
has  already  "been  .pointed  out  that  feed  raised  nay   have  "been  sup- 
plemented, especially  in  drouc^ht  years,  "by  feed  shipped  into  the 
Stcate.   It  is  also  probable  that  hay  and  grnin  were  carried,  over 
in  the  .good  crop  years.   It  appears  that  feed  available  frori  crops 
raised  may  have  increased  in  an  amount  equal  to  about  15  percent 
of  the  feed  requirements  of  the  rrnge  livestock  in  the  post-war 
years  as  compared  with  the  pre-war  years. 

Crop  land  has  never  accounted  for  --^.s  much  a,s  8  percent 
of  the  total  land  area  in  the  State.   The  increase  in  crop  land, 
though  fairly  constant,  amounted  only  to  about  5  percent,  when  the 
post-war  and  pre-war  j'-ears  are  compared. 

Wyoming 

Livestock  numbers  in  Vfyoming  reached  a  relatively  high 
level  in  1909  as  a  result  of   continuously  increasing  numbers  of 
sheep  for  tlie  several  preceding  years.   This  1909  peak  v/as  followed 
by  a  decline  of  31  percent  in  livestock  numbers,  the  low  point 
being  reached  in  1S12.   (See  Fig.  -2  ff.)   The  war  period  was  accom- 
panied by  a  37  percent  increase,  culminating,  as  in  Montana,  in  1919, 
followed  by  a  40  percent  decline  to  another  low  point  in  1924.   The 
increase  in  nu:.ibers  from  1924  to  1934  wps  24  T)ercent.   It  is  evident 
that  livestock  numbers  have  fluctuated  more  widelj'"  in  Wyoming  than 
in  Montana,  and  that  here  again  it  is  only  in  the  exceptional  year 
that  the  amount  of  rainfall  can  be  definitely-  associated  with  the 
change  in  livestock  numbers.   When  numbers  are  at  a  high  level,  a 
refinite  decline  follov7s  a  year  of  markedl;/-  below  avera^je  rainfall. 
The  wide  Ci'-clical  fluctuations  make  it-  difficult  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  has  been  any  tendency  toward  a  secular  decline 
in  numbers.   Any  declining  trend,  must  be  relativel].'-  slight. 

Numbers  of  livestock  permitted  to  graze  on  the  national 
forests  in  W^rcming  also  fluctuated,  but  increased  rather  steadily 
from  1910  to  1918.   vYith  the  exception  of  the  year  1920,  livestock 
on  the  national  forests  y;ere  not  sharpl"^  reduced  until  1924.   Since 
tha,t  time  they  have  been  maintained  at  approxim.atel.y  the  1910-1914 
levels. 

Rainfall  is  highl3/  variable  in  Wyoming.   It  is  significant 
that  the  11-year  period  1920-1930  is  characterized  by  the  highest 
average  rainfall  and  the  smallest  number  of  livestock  for  cany 
similar  period  in  the  36  years   under  consideration.   Paradoxically, 
livestock  numbers  increased  22  percent  in  the  years  1930-1934, 
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Figure  2,  JLlthoiigh  the  trends  of  the  vso-ious  series  show  the  same  general 
relationship  in  Wyoming  as  in  Montana,  they  differ  in  detail.  Animal 
vmits  grazed  on  the  national  forests  in  Wyoming  have  ^een  somewhat 
better  maintained  in  relation  to  1910-1914  numbers  than  in  Montana. 
This  may  in  part  "be  accounted  for  hy  the  higher  relative  level  of 
rainfall  in  post-war  as  compared  with  pre-war  years  than  in  Montana. 
Changes  in  the  net  area  of  the  national  forest  since  1911  have  "been 
negligible.  The  annxial  rainfall  data  are  an  average  of  the  observa- 
tions at  the  following  stations?  Border,  Lander,  New  Castle,  Pathfinder, 
Laramie,  and  Rawlins. 


with  lower  rainfall  in  1931,  1932 ^  f^jid  1^33  than  for  any  three 
consecutive  years  since  1904,  There  does  not  Appear  to  he  a  sec- 
ular trend  in  rainfall  for  the  period  as  a  whole. 

Feed  availaole  for  range  livestock  frou  croo  production 
increased  almost  steadily  until  1930»  This  increase  in  crop  feed 
avallahle  anounted  to  froia  10  to  15  percent  of  the  yearl;'-  feed  re- 
quireaents  of  the  livestock  when  conparing  the  post-war  period  with 
the  pre-war  period.   Crop  land  expressed  as  <".  percentage  of  the 
total  land  area  of  tte  State  less  land  in  parks  is  indeed  snail. 
At  no  tine  was  nore  than  4  percent  of  the  Icand  in  crops  a 

Arizona,  Kevada.  and  New  Mexico 

Numbers  of  livestock  in  the  three  States  of  Arizonca,  Hew 
Mexico,  and  Nevada  increased  alnost  steadily  fron  1900  to  1908, 
declined  a  little  fr^^n  1908  to  1911,  and  then  resuned  their  uprard 
trend,  reaching  a  peak  in  1917,   This  peak  was  several  percent  higher 
relative  to  the  1910-1914  base  than  the  si~iilar  peaks  reached  in 
Montana  and  Wyoming  livestock  nunbers.   Numbers  did  not  decline  quite 
as  rapidly  as  they  did  in  the  other  two  States,  but  an  alnost  con- 
tinuous decline  was  regist^  red  until  1929,   Not  only  was  the  1917 
peak  unusually  high,  but  the  1928  trough  was  unusually  low.   From 
1929  to  1934  livestock  nur.ibers  were  roughly  90  percent  of  the  1910 
to  ,1914  average.   Even  at  this  level,  hov;ever,  they  were  somewhat 
higher  than  for  the  six-year  period  1900-1905. 

Livestock  permitted  to  graze  on  the  national  forests  in- 
creased sharply  in  conjunction  vvith  increases  in  the  States  as  a 
whole  up  to  1918.   Since  1918  the  Forest  Serx'ice  has  reduced  the 
numbers  permitted  to  graze  on  the  national  forests  even  faster  than 
they  declined  in  the  States  as  a  whole.  By  1929  only  70  percent  as 
many  livestock  were  remitted  on  the  national  forests  as  in  1910  to 
1914. 

Eainfall  in  the  three  States  ci  Arizona.,  New  Mexico,  and 
Nevada  is  highly  variable,  as  is  the  case  in   the  other  Y»'estern 
States.   Years  of  relatively  hig.'i  rainfall  end  years  of  relatively 
low  rainfall  follow  each  other  without  any  apparent  re^gularity. 

Feed  available  from  crops  raised  foi'  the  range  livestock 
in  these  States  was  ^'•ery  small.  Starting  froji  a  low  of  6  percent 
of  the  total  feed  requirements  available  from  feed  crops  in  1900, 
there  was  a  gradual  increase  UTJ  to  10  percent  in  1929.  Less  than 
one  percent  of  the-  tota-1  land  ari^a  of  these  States  was  devoted  to 
cror)  production  in  ^-r^:"/   year. 
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Figure  3.  The  war  time  peak  in  livestock  numbers  in  tnese  inree  States  was 
higher  in  proportion  to  pre-war  nximhers  than  in  Montana  and  Wyoming. 
They  were  also  maintained  for  a  longer  period  of  years,  hut  since  1925 
declined  almost  to  pre-war  levels.  The  net  area  of  the  national  forests 
in  these  three  States  has  been  reduced  by  apnroximately  9  percent  since 
1913.  Livestock  numbers  permitted  to  graze  on  these  forests  have  been 
materially  restriced  since  1921  in  an  effort  to  get  down  to  a  permanent 
carrying  capacity  basis.  Feed  available  from  feed  crops  has  changed  but 
little,  and  crop  land  represents  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total  land 
area  ,of  the  States.  The  annual  rainfall  data  are  an  average  of  the  ob- 
servations at  the  following  stations:  Mesa,  Phoenix,  Pinal  Banch, 
University  of  Arizona,  Flagstaff,  St.  Michaels,  and  Prescott,  Arizona; 
Reno  and  ffinnemucca,  Nevada;  Albuquerque,  Las  Lunas,  Santa  Fe,  Bell 
Ranch.  Las  Vegas,  Roswell,  Fort  Stanton,  Agricultural  College,  and 
Lordsburg,  New  Mexico. 


Texas 

Livestock  nunters  v/ere  rela.tively  high  in  Texas  at  the 
turn  of  the:  centiorj.   37  19C2  they  had  reached  a  peak  v/hich  has 
not  been  equalled  since.   From  the  high  point  of  134  nercent  of 
the  1910-1S14  "base  they  declined  to  96  in  1913.   The  v/artine  peak 
';Yas  relatively''  low  —  117  percent  in  1915-1915  followed  "by  a  mod- 
erate slunp  in  1917  and  1918.   Livestock  nunhers  recovered  and  re- 
mained at  relatively  high  le^-els  1920-1923,  and  thj^n  in  1928  de- 
clined to  the  lowest  point  in  the  36-year  period.  -iFroin  1928  to 
1934  they  increased  rapidly,  reaching  a  peak  in  1934  higher  hy  2 
percent  than  during  the  war.   Liquidations  in  1934  amounted  to  19 
percent,  "bringing  nunoers  back  to  1910-1914  levels. 

An  average  of  the  annual  rainfall  at  10  stations  in  the 
western  part  of  Texas  indicates  that  while  it  is  somewhat  higher 
than  in  the  States  previously  considered,  it  is  fully  as  variable. 
There  appears  to  be  a  little  closer  relationship  between  livestock 
nunbers  and  annual  rainfall  than  in  the  other  States,  but  it  is  still 
far  from  a  close  relationship. 

Feed  available  from  feed  crops  grown,  although  showing  an 
upward  secular  trend.,  is  nuch  raore  variable  than  in  the  other  States 
considered.—'   This  is  probably  due  to  the  lesser  importance  of  ir- 
rigated crop  production  in  Texas.   The  relatively  high  proportion  of 
t'le  total  land  area  in  the  State  in  crops  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  cotton  production  as  well  as  the  wheat  and  feed  crops  raised. 
The  increase  in  the  crop  land  was,  to  a  large  extent,  at  the  expense 
of  the  better  range  pasture. 

A  ccm-parison  of  the  trend  of  livestock  nur.'.bers  in  Texas 
and  the  other  relevant  data  with  the  similar  data  for  the  public 
domain  States  indicates  that  niombers  have  not  been  maintained  any 
better  in  Texas  than  elsewhere.   This  is  in  accord  with  the  obser- 
vations of  range  management  specialists. 

Qualitative  Interpretation  ' 

Fnat  neaiiing  or  significance  can  be  attached  to  these 
trends? 


if   The  feed  crojjs  in  Texas  included  grain  sorghums  in  addition  to 
corn,  oats,  barley  and  hay. 
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LIVESTOCK   UNITS,  FEED   PRODUCTION,  AND   RAINFALL 

IN   TEXAS,  1900-1935 
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Figure  4.  Unlike  the  puljlic  domain  States,  livestock  nomtera  m  Texas 
were  at  a  relatively  high  level  1900-1905.  The  war  time  peak  was 
low,  and  the  1934  peak  high  as  compared  with  the  other  States.  Feed 
available  from  crops  raised  has  shown  a  slight  upward  trend.  The 
annual  rainfall  data  are  an  average  of  the  observations  at  Big  Spring, 
Croshyton,  Plainview,  El  Paso,  Fort  Clark,  Fort  Mcintosh,  Ahilene,  Fort 
Worth,  Austin,  and  San  Antonio. 


Most  of  the  accanulatod  feed  of  the  range  country  had 
been  graced  off  "by  1890.   Droughts  in  the  'nineties  caused  stock 
losses  and  reduced  nunbers  on  the  rr.ngc  similar  to  the  nore  recent 
droughts.   David  Griffiths'  writing  in  1901  speaks  of  over-grasing 
being  rather  general,  and  especially  bad  in  southern  Arizona.—' 
ViThile  the  range  was  probably  fully  stocked  by  1890,  lack  of  water 
in  certain  areas  made  it  inpossiblc  to  graze  off  the  forage.   The 
development  of  T7ater  holes  and  the  utilization  of  forage  farther 
away  fron  the  natural  watering  places  has  been  a  gradual  result  of 
competition  for  a  limited  amount  of  forage.   Just  how  important 
this  has  been  in  the  bringing  into  use  of  new  range  land  since 
1900  is  difficult  to  estimate.   Men  familiar  with  the  range  country 
are  not  inclined  to  estimate  the  increased  range  made  available 
since  1900  liy   such  methods  at  a  very  high  figure. 

The  shifting  of  the  range  livestock  industry  to  the  pro- 
duction and  sale  of  younger  animals  has  been  discussed  earlier.   It 
seems  questionable  as  to  how  this  change  affected  the  ratio  of  the 
grazing  loa.d  on  the  range  to  the  number  of  animals  on  farms  and 
ranches  in  January.  Probably  any  change  has  been  "ery  slight.   The 
feed  available  from  crops  raised  is  but  an  indication  of  a  trend 
toward  the;  utilization  of  more  hay  and  grain  to  supplement  the  range 
forage.   It  is  probably  a  very  good  indication,  however,  for  taking 
the  States  as  a  whole,  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  feed 
used  is  shipped  either  into  or  out  of  the  Sta,te.  Much  of  the  grain 
and  concentrates  shipped  into  the  range  country  is  used  to  fatten 
the  stock  or  to  put  the  young  stock  in  better  flesh  before ' shipping 
them  to  the  Corn  Belt  rather  than  for  wintering  stock  to  be  run  on 
the  range  the  following  summer. 

It  seems  probable  that  feed  prodaction  for  the  wintering  of 
range  livestock  has  increased  from  1900  to  1935  to  the  extent  that 
apt)roximately  10  percent  more  than  formerly  of  their  annual  feed 
supply  is  now  received  from  this  source.   The  southwestern  States 
and  Texas  have  increased  hand  feeding  only  slightly  in  so  far  as 
corn,  oats,  barley,  and  hay  are  concerned,  but  have  increased  some- 
what the  feeding  of  cottonseed  cake.   How  much  of  this  cottonseed 
cake  is  used  to  supplement  range  forage,  and  how  much  is  used  in  the 
fend  lots  is  problematical.   Tne  northern  States  have  probably'-  in- 
creased their  hand  feeding  by  an  amount  equivalent  to  slightly  over 
10  percent  of  the  yearly  ration.   Land  taken  out  of  the  range  for 
crop  production  probably  offsets  this  to  the  extent  of  about  two 
percent. 

The  relative  maintenance  of  livestock  nunbers  in  these 
range  States  over  the  3S~year  neriod  does  not  mean  that  the  q-oality 


2/  "Range  Improvement  in  Arizona",  by  David  Griffiths.   U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Bulletin  4. 
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cind  quantity  of  rang-e  forage  hac-.  "been  fully  maintained.   In  view 
of  the  wide  cj-'clical  fluctuations  3n  the  livestock  n^'ajrihers  on  the 
ran;°;e,  it  is  a.pparent  that  current  rate  of   stocking  has  little 
relation  to  lon,=;-tine  carrying  caToacity.   Current  reports  indicate 
that  range  depletion  and  deterioration  has  "been  general  over  nnst 
of  the  range  country.   The  continuation  of  Irrge  nun'oers  of  stock 
on  the  range  in  spite  of  reports  of  the  disappearance  of  the  nore 
desirable  forage  plants  suggests  the  hypothesis  that  the  decline 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  f::Tge,  although  going  on  through 
the  years,  has  not  yet  "been  suff r-.iently  serious  actually  to  re- 
duce the  rate  of  stocking. 

Progressive  reduction  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  for- 
age plants  on  the  range  nust  eventually  r.iake  itself  felt  in  total 
nunhers  of  livestock  grazed  in  these  States.   Roughage-consuTiing 
raninal  units  in  southern  Iowa  and  northern  Missouri,  a  farming 
country  which  has  "been  pastured  ruch  longer  than  the  range,  have 
Ijeen  declining  at  an  increasing  rate  since  1900.   The  rate  of  decline 
in  the  deca.de  1920  to  1930  was  more  than  twio^e  as  rapid  as  the  de- 
cline during  the  decade  1900-1910.   Approximately  one-half  of  the 
farm  land  was  in  pasture,  mostly  permanent.   That  declining  pastur- 
age has  "been  an  important  factor  influencing  the  decline  in  live- 
stock nun"bers  seems  evident  from  the  reports  of  pasture  shortage  in 
this  area  in  recent  years. 

Natural  conditions  are  more  conducive  to  pasture  deterior- 
ation in  southern  Iowa  and  northern  Missouri  than  in  the  range  coun- 
try.  For  that  reason  the  trends  shown  in  Figure  5  (ff )  are  not 
expected  to  "be  duplicate!  in  the.  Western  States.   They  areindicative 
of  what  has  happened  in  an  older,  more  prodactive  area,  however. 

Future  changes  in  the  age  a.nd  quality  of  livestock  mar- 
keted from  the  range  are  likely  to  "be  less  than  the  changes  taking 
place  since  1900.   Particularly,  there  seems  little  possi"bility  of 
any  material  increase  in  the  eff'ciency  in  neat  and  wool  produc- 
tion through  changes  in  the  age  ■■f   m.arketing.   The  ITational  Resour- 
ces BOeard  reports  7  million  acrer.  additional  irrigable  area  with 
estimated  costs  of  reclamation  ex'   ?,'100  an  acre  or  less  in  the  seven- 
teen Western  States.^   Irrifrat  .'  land  increased  "by  over  twice  this 
(unount  from  1900  to  193G  rithou  increasing  fcsd  avpile"ble  for  the 
range  livestock  "by  more  than  apivrozimately  10  percent.   For  this 
reason  it  does  not  seeni  lorobalr-l'  thft  increases  in  irrigation  may 
"be  expected  to  figij,re  heavily  in  naintaining  or  increasing  range 
livestock  num"bers  in  the  future. 

Kun'bers  of  livestock  ^-'-initted  to  §raze  on  the  national 
forests  are  now  smaller  th&n  thov  were  in  1910  to  1914.   It  is 


3/  National  Resources  Board  RciDort,  Part  II.  Report  of  the  Land 
Planning  Committee,  p;  129,  T-1-..l-e  9. 
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TOTAL  ROUGHAGE-CONSUMING  ANIMAL  UNITS.   PASTURE  AND 
WOODLAND  IN  SOUTHERN   IOWA  AND  NORTHEAST   MISSOURI 
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rigure  5.  Livestock  numbers  have  been  declining  since  1900.  Animal  -anits 
are  in  terms  of  percent  of  census  numbers  in  1910  adjusted  to  a  January- 
basis  for  those  years  when  the  census  was  taken  at  another  date.  Pasture 
and  woodland  is  given  as  a  percent  of  total  land  in  farms  in  1910.  Pas- 
ture and  woodland  can  be  separated  in  the  more  recent  census  tabulations, 
but  not  in  the  earlier  ones.  Pasture  accounted  for  over  80  percent  of 
the  total  laad  under  the  combined  heading  "Pasture  and  Woodland"  in  these 
counties  in  1930.  The  counties  included  are:  Appanoose,  Clarke,  Davis, 
Decatur,  Des  Moines,  Henry,  Jefferson,  Lee,  Lucas,  Monroe,  Van  Buren, 
Wapello,  Wayne,  and  Ringgold  in  Iowa;  Adair,  Clark,  Daviess,  Grondy, 
Garrison,  Knox,  Lewis,  Linn,  Macon,  Mercer,  Putnam,  Schuyler,  Scocland, 
and  Sullivan  in  Missouri. 


recOf-^nized  that  the  Jorest  Service  permitted  overstocking  of  their 
ranges  as  a  temporary  war  raeasure,  1915  to  1919.   Reduction  in 
n-aiTiters  in  the  15  years  since  tb.:?  War,  together  with  nanagenent  of 
the  ranges  has  resulted  in  r.aterial  inprovenient  of  the  forest 
ranges  as  compared  with  the  pahlic  domain,  "but  has  not  resulted  in 
sufficient  ioproveraent  to  peruit  increasing  the  rate  of  stocking. 
Nurnhers  of  livestock  pernitted  to  graze  on  the  national  forests 
even  hefore  the  1923-34  drought  were  still  showing  a  downward  trend, 
and  it  is  reported  that  they  villi   "be  further  reduced  as  a  result  of 
the  drought. 

A  careful  consideration  of  all  these  pertinent  facts  leads 
to  the  conclusion  tha.t  pro'bably  t.he  rate  of  stocking  the  range  for 
the  period  1925  to  1935  as  a  whole  was  in  excess  of  its  long-tine 
carrying  capacity  even  under  n;u'i.agenent .   This  is  almost  surely 
true  of  the  period  1930-1935.   If  this  "be  trae,  then  management  of 
the  range  and  the  prevention  of  soil  depletion  is  needed  to  conserve 
the  present  resources,  and  to  make  it  possi"ble  over  the  longer  period 
of  time  to  maintain  livestock  nun"bers  as  nearly  at  present  levels  as 
possitle. 

Significance  in  Regio nal  Land-Use  Planning 

Parmers  change  their  :'.'  i.-m  iiroduction  plans  slowly. 
Adjustments  in  land  use  come  at'"v:t  gradually.   Regional  land-use 
planning  and  the  adoijtion  of  governmental  policies  to  effectuate 
regional  adjustments  in  the  use  of  land  recognize  this.   Planning 
and  policies  are  a.don)ted  today  looking  toward  tomorrow. 

Since  the  range  country  is  such  an  important  livestock 
producing  area,  a  proha"ble  decline  in  the  rate  of  production  is  of 
great  significance.   Assuming  the  d.emand  for  "beef  and  lamh  to  in- 
crease with  populatirn  over  the  ne^xt  twenty  years,  more  prodiiction, 
not  less,  will  "be  demanded.   It  seems  apparent  that  policies  and 
long-time  j^lans  for  land-use  adjustment  in  other  agricultural  re- 
gions of  the  United  States  shoulO.  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
they  will  hs,ve  an  opportunity  to  contri"bute  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  nation's  oeef  and  l&m"b  tnan  nas  bev^n  true  in  recent  years. 

It  seens  evident  furt'lifcr  that  efforts  to  conserve  re- 
sources in  conjunction  vrith  o.r;:T»ts  to  control  production  in  the 
years  iuur^odiately  ahead  will  be  v-sU  r'^^paid,  if  wsys  and  means 
are  ej5>lore<3  to  reduce  furth':-r  -nd  h.ol-S   dawn  to  coaserrativt' 
levels  the  nunter  of  livestock  ori  the  range. 

If  the  conclusions  re^^ohM  in  thiy  analysis  are  sound,  ' 
pcisture  land  in  other  sectionr  of  the  United  States  may  "be  ex- 
pected to  increase  in  economic  value  relative  to  their  physical 
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productive  capacity  and  the  -pla.civ.g   of  any  potentially  productive 
pasture  land  to  other  less  productive  uses  should  he  seriously 
questioned.   Evidence  of  the  declining  productivity  of  pastures 
in  the  huraid  sections  of  the  United  States  (not  reviewed  here) 
further  substantiates  the  conclusion  that  en   increasing  demand 
nay  he  expected  for  lands  o.dapted  to  forage  production  during 
the  next  25  years. 
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EEGMT  PUBLICATIONS  AND  ARTICLES 


Periodical  Articles 


"Land  Resources:  The  Taylor  Grazing  Act".   Virgil  Hurlburt. 

JOUKJAL  OF  LAiro  Alffi  PUBLIC  UTILITY  ECONOMICS.   XI  (2)  203, 
May  1935. 

There  has  never  been  a  law  to  meet  adequately  the  needs 
of  the  stock  farmer  of  the  Great  Plains,  since  the  fundanental 
policy  running  through  cur  past  land  laws  has  been  the  creation 
of  a  large  nunber  of   fara  homes  by  the  transfer  of  public  domain 
to  private  ownership,  the  author  believes.   "In  several  Western 
States",  moreover,  "over  ha.lf  the  total  land  area  has  been  home- 
steaded",  and  "with  but  few  excejuicns,  one  being  lands  in  reclam- 
afion  projects,  the  size  of  tracts  granted  has  been  too  small." 

If  the  arid  and  seni-arid  lands  were  owned  by  resident 
stockmen  in  units  sufficiently  large,  there  would  probably  be  no 
need  for  regulation,  but  the  "hit-and-miss",  checkerboard  pattern 
of  land  ownership  has  made  some  method  of  range  control  necessary, 
and  this  control  the  Taylor  Act  hopes  to  supply. 

In  commenting  on  the  significance  of  the  Act,  the  author 
notes  that  only  one  of  the  provisions,  the  establishment  of  the 
grazing  district,  is  new.   Permit  issuance  follows  the  practice  of 
the  Porest  Service;  recognition  of  preference  is  a  policy  found 
throughout  national  land  laws;  the  leasing  feature  is  only  a  wider 
application  of  the  principles  followed  in  use  of  mineral  lands; 
while  the  exchange  of  lands  between  Pederal  and  State  governments 
has  been  going  on  for  many  years. 
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Puljlic  Attitude 

In  attempting  to  make  --.n  a.ppraisal  of  putlic  attitude 
toward  the  Act,  the  author  concludes  that  there  is  opriosition, 
hut  that  the  livestock  industry  favors  the  act  in  so  far  as  its 
provisions  favor  individual  ranchmen,  hut  until  the  range  has  heen 
much  im-oroved,  no  fees  can  be  paid  for  grazing  privileges.   Immed- 
iate impro^^ement  is  recommended  through  CCC  or  P7/A  projects. 


"Population  Movements  in  Canada  1921-31".  Hurd,  W.B.,  and  Cameron, 
J.C.  CANADIAN  JOUP-WAL  OF  ECONOMICS  AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  1(2) 
222.  May  1935. 

An  attempt  was  made,  i.':   an  earlier  paioer  "by  Ir'J.B.  Hurd 
entitled,  "Population  Movements  in  Canada  1921-31  and  their  Implica- 
tions", "to  isolate  certain  majc-  population  movements  in  Canada 
during  the  last  intercensal  decr:'^,  and  to  demonstrate  their  hearing 
on  the  current  situation  in  a3:d-  the  future  outlook  for,  the  co-untry 
as  a  whole."  Provincial  data  available  suhseqaent  to  the  appearance 
of  the  first  article  have  made  -oossihle  the  elaboration  of  the  pre- 
ceding analysis. ^ 

Part  I  summarizes  the  findings:  (l)  a  net  rural-urban 
movement  amounting  to  about  437,000  all  ages  occurred  in  Canada 
1921-31;  the  cityv/ard.  migration  being  heavier  in  eastern  Canada 
where  birth  rates  are  high  and  in  the  maritimes,  where  rural  employ- 
ment generally  declined.   Yery  probably  surplus  rural  population 
will  be  very  much  larger  during  the  present  decade,  especially  in 
provinces  with  high  birth  rates.   (2)  In  June  1931  the  estimated 
number  of  urban  residents  economically  unas simulated  exceeded  the 
net  rural-urban  movement  for  the  decade  by  twice  or  more.   Assum- 
ing a  rural  surplus  of  the  same  moderate  dimensions  as  in  the  last 
intercensal  decade,  an  estimated  minim'om  expansion  of  45-50  percent 
in  urban  employment  would  be  lequired  in  the  current  decade  to 
absorb  the  ex^^ected  rural  excess  in  addition  to  the  normally  ac- 
cruing urban  natural  increase,  ^nd  the  survivors  of  the  urban 
residents  who  were  unemployed  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade. 
(3)  During  the  last  decade  radical  change  has  taken  place  in  both 
geographical  and  lural-urban  imriigration  distribution;  net  immigra- 
tion was  predominantly  urban,  but  both  r^aral  and  urban  immigration 
were  predominantly  to  eastern  Canada.   (4)  Por  every  province  both 
rural  and  urban  net  immigration  -'rom  abroad  included  disproportion- 
ate percentages  of  males. 

"The  evidence  of  this  -  jional  study  confirms  the  con- 
clusion that  a  migrating  popula'-. ion,  whether  male  or  female. 
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Canadian  or  foreign-lDorn,  consists  for  the  p-.pst  part  of  young 
adults  at  the  most  productive  a^-es,  and  consequently,  of  the 
econonically  most  imiiortant  sections  of  our  population." 


"The  Flir^ht  fron  the  Fields",  Sir  Eaniel  Hall.   NIFETESITTH  CSIITUHY 
Am   AFTER.   117  (699)  553. 

Census  figures  for  the  last  60  years  for  England  and  Wales 
show  a  continuous  decline  in  the  numhers  engaged  in  a.griculture. 
While  the  number  of  independent  farmers  has  "been  maintained  rela- 
tively constant  thxroughout  the  entire  period,  the  nunher  of  er.plcyees 
(laborers  on  a  weekly  wage)  declined  at  the  rate  of  about  10,000  a 
year  except  during  the  decade  190t-ll.   From  1671-1951  numbers  shrank 
48  percent,  and  the  area  of  cultivated  land  shrank  about  1,000,000 
acres,  or  4  percent. 

The  author  concludes  by  saying,  "...  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  nen  employed  upon  the  land  has,  within  the  last  60  years, 
been  very  great ;  at  the  same  timt  the  snail  farms  have  been  dimin- 
ishing in  numbers,  in  spite  of  the  legislative  attempts  to  restore 
them.   The  small  mixed  farm  has  become  definitely  uneconomic  in 
Britain,  as  in  most  Continental  countries,  and  every  year  of  progress, 
every  invention  of  science  and  machinery,  increases  the  efficiency  of 
the  large  farm  as  compared  with  the  small.   Further  emplo^n^ent  upon 
the  land  is  to  be  obtained,  not  by  a  return  to  earlier  conditions  of 
subdivision,  but  by  an  intensification  of  the  methods  of  production 
on  larger  units  of  cultivation..." 


"The  G-erman  Back- to-the-Land  Movement".   Karl  Brandt.   JOUEMAL  OF 
LilTD  ML   PUBLIC  UTILITY  ECO^'CMICS.   XI  (2)  123.   May  1935. 

The  writer  sketches  briefly  but  adequately  the  movenent 
from  farm  to  city  in  Germany  follov/ed  more  recently  by  the  back-to~ 
the-land  movement ,  analyzing  the  reasons  for  both  movements.   The 
city  became  obviously  unable  to  live  up  to  its  responsibilities, 
with  unemployment  and.  the  dole  appearing  as  two  results.   The  people, 
the  author  says,  "went  to  the  country  to  escape  the  destiny  of  deg- 
radation", where  "they  could  creo.te  something  with  their  labor  to 
supply  their  own  needs."  -  ■  • 

The  gradual  change  of^attitude  of  the  entire  nation  toward 
the  af-rarian  population  is  alTO  dfcscribcd.   Formers  are  now  "a  super- 
ior class  e.nd  sur)erior  stock  to  -.vhoni  destiny'-  has  entrusted  more  vital 
interests  than  to  any  other  group." 
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Books  and  Bulletins 

Boolcs 

Mackintcsn,  VLA.   PEAIRIE  SETTLSIiElCT :  Th.^  Geographical  Setting. 
Dawson,  C.A.   THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE  PEACE  RIVER  CO^JTRY. 

Th'3  Canadian  FioneEi'  Pro'blsriS  Comnittee  has  sponsored 
nine  volumes  on   Canadian  frontii'r  settlenent,  covering  settlement 
in  Canada  during  the  20th  century,  especially  on  the  Great  Plains. 
The  atove  are  two  of  the  series,  and  have  been  very  "briefly  re- 
-iev^red  by  Lo-^^al  Durand  Jr.  in  the  JOURILAL  OF  LAND  AND  P'OBLIC  UTIL- 
ITY ECOliOiaCS  XI  (2)    207  for  May  1935.   Macmillan  Company  of  Toronto 
are  the  publishors. 

Bulletins 

Reoort  of  the  Connittee  on  the  U:;  .■;;r  I.icnongahela  Valley  West  Virgin- 
ia to  the  Secretary  of  Inb'^'.inr.   1935.   Mimeographed. 
(Reviewed  elsewhere  in  this  issue.) 


Report  of  Minnesota  State  Planning  Board.   St.  Paul.   1935. 
(Reviev;ed  alsev/here  in  tnis  issue.) 

"Land  Redemptions."   "Effect  of  Proposed  Homestead  Exemption". 

From  STUDIES  OF  LEGISLATI'TS  PROBLEMS  IN  Al^^Al.IA,  by  Committee 
on  Government  Research,  Bureau  of  Business  Research,  Univer- 
sity of  Alabajaa.  .Mimeographed  series  ITo.  5,  Pt.  2. 

The  report  on  land  redemptions  is  concerned  especially 
with  the  problem  of  returning  to  the  tax  rolls  real  estate  which 
the  State  of  Alabama  has  acojaired  at  tax  sales,  and  is  based  on  the 
assum-ntion  thn,t  p*^.rmanent  reforr;  rather  than  temporary  relief  is  to 
be  desirea.   The  nature  of  the  causes  of  tax  delinquency  have  been 
studied,  as  well  as  the  extent  cf   the  problem  of  land  redemptions. 

One  po-rt  of  th^  report  nonisists  of  -  summary  of  the  legal 
provisionr  of  the  -arioua  Stat-s  7',ov.rin,"-(:  tax  delin^ency,  sales,  and 
red-captious;  another  discusseK  the   ex+tnt  of  fch&  problem  in  other 
States;  ^i  thir-l  is  a  s^jrcir-ry  of  -^rcwth  and  rafesetit  status  of  the 
probloji  ir,  Alaboma.  Thft  conciu!-:  ns,  occup-in{,  part  4,  pro  of 
interoDt.   (l)  Ala^•3.a«^.  l€/«al  ore--  '.aions  uf'^i,c^,lr,f;  fnx   d'illnqjier.cy, 
sales  tax  anc  land  rec'saaptions  ar   in  line  with  those  of  rather 
States;  (2)  tax  delingaency  in  Ai.~  ■  :.a  i?  r^;La't- ivoly  moderate; 
(3)  non-unifor^-iity  cf  tax  delinor  .ncy  amcn.-^  covntiss  ntO"  iaave 
se-^erai  explan!^.tions; 
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(a)  large  ajnounts  of  marginal  land  -  is.  continua- 
tion of  private  own£rc5hip  desirablt;  if  not, 
how  should  State  use  land; 

(h)  inequitable  assessuent; 

(c)  government  costs  are  too  high;  county  consol- 
idation, more  State  aids,  etc.,  may  be  neces- 
sary here. 

The  lar,£'e  number  of  periodically.''  recurring  delinquencies, 
though  uninportant  in  total  value,  is  a  symptom  of  grave  defect  in 
fiscal  policy  and  administration  of  State  tax   laws. 

A  final  section  concerns  the  proposed  homestead  exemption 
and  its  probable  effect  on  tax  revenues,  with  Tuskaloosa  County 
used  as  an  example.   Homestead  exemr)tion  with  $1200  amount  limita- 
tion is  estimated  to  bring  about  a  decrease  in  ad  valorem  taxes  in 
Tuskaloosa  County  of  18,12  percent;  for  the  city  of  Tuskaloosa  as 
much  as  20.19  percent. 
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LEGISLATION'  AJFEOTIITG  LAND  USE 


Con.e-r e s si onal  Ac t i v i t i e s 


Following  is  the  status  of  the  chief  bills  affecting 
land  utilization  at  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  the  74th 
Congress,  August  26; 

Public  320  (H,R.8492)  c-rjends  the  A^vricultural  Adjustment 
Ac t .   Approved  Augur. t  24,  1935 . 

S.2367  to  establish  the  Farmers'  Home  Corporation  to 
aid  in  providing  farms  for  tenonts  and  share  cropoers,  has  been 
passed  by  the  Senate,  and  is  now  in  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

K.R.3019  to  rmend  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  has  passed  both 
Houses  with  amendments,  •'^nd  awaits  the  President's  action. 

H. 11.6914,  to  aid  the  Str^tes  in  acquiring  land  for  State 
forests,  afT  amended  by  th-;  Senate,  har.  bfien  adopted  by  the  House, 
and  has  gone  to  the  President. 
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H. 11.8632  to  amend  the  Act  creating  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.   Conference  Report  adopted  "by  "both  Houses  Aug-ast  21, 
1935. 

AGRIOTLTUPJOi  ADJUSTMENT  ADMTNISTIIA.TIOK 

Fihlic  320  (H.R.8492)  Amends  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act.  As  finally  adopted  Section  32  is  retained,  which 
appropriates  30  percent  of  the  gross  tariff  receipts  for 
(l)  "benefit  payments  for  the  export  cf  agricultural 
goods;  (2)  benefit  payments  to  encourage  domestic  consump- 
tion; and  (3)  to  finance  adjustments  in  production. 
See  also  SUBMARGMAL  LAND  RETIREMENT. 

GOVERNMENT  REORGANIZATION 

S.2655,   To  change  the  name  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Public  Works,  and  to 
authorize  the  transfer  of  agencies  dealing  with  conserva- 
tion work  to  that  department  "by  executive  auction,  su'bject 
to  the  approval  of  Congress.   Reioarted  favoj-a"bly  "by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands.   Action  postponed  until 
next  session. 
S.3288.  To  provide  for  the  consolidatian+of  the  Branch  of 
Forestry  in  the  National  Park  Service  /Department  of  the 
Interior;  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering,  Forest 
Service,  and  Soil  Conservation  Service  /Department  of  Ag- 
riculture; the  Forest  Division  of  the  Tennessee  Va.lley 
Authority,  the  Civilian  Conserve.tion  Corps  camps  of  the 
TVA,  the  Emergency  Conservation  Work, (an  independent 
establishment)  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps  in 
the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  and  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  camps  conducted  jointly  by  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government  and  all  other  CCC  camps  and 
soil  erosion  activities  of  all  departraents  and  independent 
agencies  in  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

GRAZING  ADMINISTRATION 
See  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

INDIAN  I^^DS  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

S.2803.  To  authorise  tho  sale  of  restricted  lands  between 
Indians  and  the  conveyance  of  restricted  lands  to  corpor- 
ations for  public  purposes. 

IRRIGATION  AND  SffiCLAlvlATION 

H.R.8492.  To  a-nend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.   An 

amendment  to  provide  that  where  there  exists  in  any  Federal 
reclamation  projects  subraa.rginal  lands  against  which  there 
are  obligations  to  the  Federal  Government,  such  submarginal 
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lands  may  "be  sliziinated  fron  such  projects,  and  any 
reclanation  charges  against  such  land  he  cancelled. 
Adopted  hy  Senate,  hut  flininated  in  conference. 

LAND  Acquis IT ION 

S.3250.  To  prohihit  the  acquisition  hy  the  United  States 
of  any  land  located  in  aay  Sta.te  Vidthout  the  consent 
of  such  State. 

LOCAL  GO\^mfl.,'IMT 

S.3234.  To  provide  for  the  pajnnent  to  each  municipality , 
county,  parish,  to^nmship,  unincorporated  tax  or  special 
assessment  district,  school,  drainage,  irrigation, 
reclamation,  levee,  sev/er,  paving,  sanitary,  port, 
improvement  or  other  district  in  which  lands  in  private 
ownership  have  heen  or  are  hereafter  acquired  hy  the 
United  States,  an  amount  hearing  the  same  proportion  to 
the  indehtodness  of  such  taxing  district  outstanding  at 
the  time  of  acquisition  as  the  value  of  the  lands  so 
acquired  hore  or  hears  to  the  value  of  all  the  lands  in 
the  taxing  district. 

NATIONAL  F0EE3TS 

H.R.8785.  To  authorize  the  '-xchange  of  National  Forest  land 
for  privately  owned  land  a.nd  the  transfer  of  puhlic  owned 
lands  to  National  Forest  status  in  an  area  com.prising 
207,000  acres  adjacent  to  the  Yifillaxiette  National  Forest, 
Oregon. 

Puhlic  No.  227.  (H. 11.3061).  To  extend  the  boundaries  of  the 
Chelan  National  Forest,  Washington,  a  distance  of  four 
miles  from  their  present  location,  end  to  aithorize  the 
transfer  of  puhlic  lands  within  the  added  area  to  the 
National  Forest  and  the  e>:change  of  privately  owned  lands 
for  National  Forest  land  -r  timher.   Area  affected  is 
583,000  acres.   Ap-provcd  Augast  2,  1935. 

S.3321.  To  add  one  section  to  the  Mount  Hood  National 
Forest,  Oregon. 

See  (X)VEPA^.GN^  EEORGANIZATION. 

NATIONAL  PAKS 

S. Res. 102,  To  direct  the  Co:;umittee  on  Puhlic  Lends  to  inves- 
tigate the  advisahility  o"''  establishing  additional  national 
parks  and  aorruments  and  proposed  changes  in  boundaries  of 
existing  parks.  Passed  July  30,  1955. 

S.739.  To  provide  for  the  estahlishmon".  of  a  national  monu- 
Jient  on  the  City  of  Fort  Stanwix,  New  York.   Passed 
Senate.  7-29-55;  House  8-14-35 . 

8.997.  To  provioe  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  mcnu- 
r.ent  on  the  estate  of  Patrick  Henry,  Red  Hill,  Vir£;inia. 


Passed  Senate  7-29-35;  Ho-gse  8-6-35 . 
H.R.4507.  To  provide  for  the  esta'olishnent  of  the  Appomattox 

Court  House  National  Historical  Park,  Virginia.   Passed 

House,  6-5-55;  Senate.  7-29-35 . 
S.32.  To  provide  for  the  establishnent  of  a  national  military 

■pcark  at  Saratoga,  New  York.  Passed  Senate,  7-30-35. 
H. P. 5368.  To  provide  for  the  enlargenent  of  the  Chalmette 

National  Monument,  Louisiana,  and  for  its  establishment  as 

the  Chalmette  National  Historical  Park.  Passed  House, 

7-15-35. 
See  STJBMARGINAL  LANDS. 

PUBLIC  LANDS 

Puhlic  No.  222  (S.1065).  To  further  extend  the  time  in  which 
final  proof  may  he  offered  hy  homestead  and  desert  land 
entryraen.   Approved  7-26-35. 
H. P. 3019.  To  amend  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  to  provide  that: 
.  (l)  142,000,000  acres  of  puhlic  lands  may  "be  placed  in 
grazing  districts. 

(2)  Authorizes  classification  of  puhlic  lands  and  opens 
those  more  valuable  for  agriculture  than  grazing  to 
entry  in  tracts  of  320  acres. 

(3)  Authorizes  acceptance  of  gifts  of  land  within  grazing 
districts  and  exchange  of  puhlicly  owned  lands  without 
for  privately  owned  lands  v;ithin  such  districts. 

(4)  Directs  that  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  proceed 
as  rapidly  as  possihle  with  exchange  of  State  owned 
lands  within  for  puhlicly  owned  lands  without  grazing 
districts.   Reduces  fees  for  sane. 

(5)  Authorizes  leasing  of  isolated  tracts  in  unrestricted 
amounts. 

(6)  Grants  to  the  States  all  vacant,  unappropriated  and 
unreserved  non-mineral  lands  in  tracts  of  760  acres  or 
less  which  at  the  expirati-n  of  two  years  after  adop- 
tion of  this  Act  are  not  included  within  grazing 
districts  or  leased.   Passed  House  and  Senate. 

Puhlic  285.  To  repeal  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  laws 
requiring  cultivation  of  land.  Approved  8-19-35. 

PECLAI/JITION 

S.3292.  To  provide  for  the  esta^Dlishment  of  the  Mid-Continent 

Reclaiaation  Co^Lmission  to  impound,  conserve,  and  make  use  of 
■  the  unappropriated  waters  of  the  eastern  slope  of  thePocky 
Mountains. 

STATE  FORE^STS 

H.R.6914.  To  provide  for  cooperation  with  the  States  in  the 
acquisition,  development  and  administration  of  State  for- 
ests, and  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed 
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$5,000,000  for  this  proj^;rain.   Passed  "both  houses  and  sent  to 
the  President. 

SUBEAJIC-IKAL  LMD  EETIEEf/IENT 

PulDlic  320.  (E.R.8492)  To  araend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act. 
Section  55  nalces  available  frorr:  Work  Relief  f^^nds  such  amount 
of  noney  "as  the  President  nay  allot  for  the  development  of  a 
national  program  of  land  conservation  and  land  utilization. 
The  sioms  so  allotted  may  be  used  ...  for  the  acquisition  of 
su"bnari^in3.1  lands  and  their  use  for  such  puhlic  purposes  as 
the  President  shall  prescribe." 

H.R.3019.  To  ainend  the  Taylor  G-razing  Act.   Amended  by  the 
Senate  to  cauthorize  the  President  to  include  in  the  proposed 
•  ■    Badlands  National  Monument  certain  lands  which  a.re  designated 
by  the  Resettlement  Administration  as  submarginal. 

H. Res. 358, 359.  "To  further  the  development  of  a  national 

program  of  land  conservation  and  utilization."   Would  author- 
ize the  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  for  the  acquisition  and 
retirement  of  subnarginal  agricultural  land.   For  all  lands 
so  acquired  taxes  would  be  paid  to  the  political  subdivisions 
in  which  they  are  located  at  the  rates  previously  assessed, 
but  authority  for  reducing  assessments  is  given.   (This  meas- 
ure was  offered  a,s  an  pmendiient  to  H.R.8492,  but  was  dropped 
in  favor  of  the  subfstitute  above  mentioned.) 

TENl^ESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY 

H.R.8632.  To  grant  certain  additional  powers  to  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  Conference  report  agreed  to  8-21-35,  and 
bill  sent  to  the  President. 


Stat e  Legislative  Activities 

FLORIDA 

H.B.163.  Provides  for  the  creation  of  county  delinquent  tax 
adjustment  boards  and  boards  of  appeals,  and  for  the  com- 

.  promise  and  adjustment  of  tax  sales  certificates  held  by 
the  State.   Apr)rcv--d.. 

H.B.115.  Provides  for  redeeming  tax  delinquent  lands.  Ap-oroved. 

S.B.163.  An  Act  prescribing  the  method  by  which  tax  delinquent 
lands  may  be  sold  and  the  deeds  obtained,  .-ip-proved. 

S.B.561.  Authorizes  tliO  Florida  Board  of  Forestry  to  acquire 
by  gift,  donation,  purchase  or  otherwise  from  the  Federal 
G-overnment  or  Torivate  indiv' duals  lands  suitable  for  State 
Forests  or  Parks,  and  appropriates  $100,000  for  the  purchase, 
development  and  management  of  such  lands  for  the  next  bi- 
ennium.   A-o-proved. 

S.B.955.   Appropriates  $25,000  for  eicpenses  of  the  Everglades 
National  Pari:  C'^mmission.   AToproved. 
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S.B.955,  An  Act  setting  aside  a  portion  of  the  area  con- 
tained in  the  proposed  S^rer:-;^lade.s  National  Park  for  a  wild- 
life refuge  o,nd  wilderness  area.  Approved. 

1LIII130IS 

H,B.1145.  To  authorize  the  Department  cf  Puhlic  Works  to  accept 
trexisfer  I7  patent  from  the  United  States,  such  right,  title 
or  interest  as  n&y   "be  granted  to  lands  that  are  to  "be  used 
for  parks,  and  to  enter  into  agreements  and  cooperate  with  the 
United  States  in  natters  relating  to  the  use  or  administra- 
tion of  lands  for  parks  transferred  for  such  purposes. 

l^EW  JESSEY 

An  act  to  esta'blish  a  New  Jersey  Water  Authority  and  defining 

its  powers.  Approved. 
S.311.  Authorizes  the  acquisition  of  land  within  the  State  "by 
the  United  States  for  use  "by  the  State  for  forestry,  water- 
shed, wildlife  and  public  recreation  purposes.  Approved. 
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